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[Exterior of Sir John Soane’s House in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ] 


Sir Joun Soanz, who died at his house in Lincoln’s| the best drawing of the Banqueting House at White- 
Inn Fields on the 20th of January last, was born at | hall; and, four years afterwards, the gold medal for the 
Reading in 1752. His father was a bricklayer, in | best design for a triumphal bridge. He was soon after 
humble circumstances. At an early age he manifested | introduced to the notice of George III. by Sir William 
a predilection for architecture ; became a student of the | Chambers, and was sent to pursue his studies at Rome 
Royal Academy ; obtained in 1772 the silver medal for | with the then Academy pension of ae he re- 
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mained till 1780, when he returned to England. In 
1788, on the death of Sir Robert Taylor, he was ap- 
pointed architect and surveyor to the Bank of England, 
after severe competition, there being thirteen other can- 
didates; and from that period he became a public pro- 
fessional man. In 1791 he was appointed Clerk of the 
Works at St. James’s Palace, was made architect to the 
Board for managing the Royal Woods and Forests, in 
1795, and was connected generally as architect with the 
Houses of Parliament, and public buildings. In 1806 
he was elected Professor of Architecture to the Royal 
Academy ; and in 1831 received the honour of knight- 
hood *. 

On his retirement from business a few years ago, he 
employed himself in arranging and completing his house 
and museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with the view of 
leaving it as a bequest to the public. For this purpose 
he obtained an act of Parliament, vesting the property 
in trustees. The whole, therefore, is now preserved as 
he left it. The public are admitted, on application at 
the house, during the months of April, May, and June ; 
and at other periods of the year by an order from one 
of the trustees, or at the discretion of the Curator, who 
resides on the premises. 

{n visiting the house and museum of Sir John Soane, 
i¢ must aot be forgotten what his object was in thus 
leaving them for the use and inspection of the public. 
The house was a private house; as a private house it 
is intended to remain. To admit the public indiscrimi- 
nately into a small private house, in the same way as 
they are admitted into the British Museum, or any 
other national depository of art, would not only be 
incurring risk of loss and damage, or at least of great 
deterioration, but would be defeating the wses of the 
property. Sir John Soane’s object was to show how 
much could be done in a very limited space; how a 
dwelling-house, without losing its domestic character 
and privacy, could be made to combine, at almost every 
turning, much of those varied and fanciful effects which 
constitute the poetry of architecture and painting, In 
fact, if the expression may be permitted, the house, 
though consisting only of a few rooms of but limited 
extent, is an architectural kaleidoscope, presenting a 
great variety of combinations within a very small 
space. The eye of criticism may object to many of 
the details; this may be said to be puerile, that to be 
finical ; objections may be taken to some of the arrange- 
ments, and the whole may be said to be too crowded. 
But no man can visit the house, and examine it with 
leisurely attention, without feeling that its general com- 
binations and arrangements have been produced by no 
ordinary mind. It is a model-house, intended for archi- 
tects, artists, and persons of taste. Let them dissent 
as much as they please; still it furnishes hints and 
suggestions, which they may profit by and improve 
upon. 

Another thing must not be forgotten. The house 
was not built for the purpose, but has been adapted 
from time to time. This Sir John Soane much re- 
gretted, as it prevented him from giving a character of 
unity to the entire building and collectign. 

From these observations it will be seen that Sir John 
Soane’s house is intended more for the benefit of a 
class, than for the use of the public indiscriminately. 
Hundreds may visit it, and from want of education 
(which in most cases enables us properly to appre- 
ciate), see only a small house prettily laid out, with fine 
pictures, and not a few of what are popularly consi- 
dered as mere curiosities. Still the public are ad- 
mitted on certain days of each week during the three 
months of the year already mentioned ; and during the 
rest of the year, artists and other persons who wish to 


* These very brief particulars ave taken ftom a memoir of Sir 
John Soane in the ‘ Gentleman’$ Magazine,’ 





view the place not merely as a show, but for considera- 
tion and study, will find little difficulty in obtaining 
admittance by an order from a trustee, or by application 
to the curator, Mr. G. Bailey, who resides in the house, 
and whose affability and politeness it is only justice to 
acknowledge. 


Sir John Soane’s house stands on the north side of 
the square, ealled Lincoln’s Inn Fields, opposite to the 
College of Surgeons. The exterior of the house is 
represented in the wood-cut on the first page of the 
Supplement. The galleries erected in front of the 
house render it conspicuous (without being very re- 
markable), when compared with the plain brick walls 
of the houses on each side of it. ‘ 

The house, or domestic portion, lies in the front part 
of the building; the breakfast room, museum, picture 
room, &c., are in buildings erected behind, and have the 
advantage of domes, or skylights. We shall describe 
the front part of the building first. 

The two windows on the ground floor are the southern 
lights of the dining-room and library. The three 
windows in the gallery above light the front drawing- 
room, and command a very good view of the planted 
inclosure of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and of the square 
generally. A much more extensive view, however, is 
to be obtained from the chamber floor, the “‘ loggia” of 
which is decorated with two statues in terra cotta, which 
are copied from the Caryatides, in the front of the 
temple of Pandrosos, in Athens. 

On entering the house, we find ourselves in a hand- 
some vestibule, coloured to imitate porphyry, and which 
is separated from the lobby that leads to the principal 
staircase by a door enriched with scriptural subjects on 
coloured glass. Leaving the dining-room, and the 
various rooms, museum, &c., at the back part of the 
house for after examination, we may at once ascend the 
staircase to the north and south drawing-rooms. 

The staircase is small ; but the judicious employment 
of pictures and mirrors gives it the appearance of spa- 
ciousness and lightness. One of the pictures is a scene 
from the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ painted in Rome 
by J. Durno, for Alderman Boydell. In a recess on 
the staircase are two pictures by Henry Howard, R.A., 
the one designated the Vision of Shakspeare, the other 
the last scene in King Lear. At the end of the recess 
is a cast from the bust of Shakspeare in the church of 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; and in the window are ten com- 
partments of ancient painted glass. The mirrors on the 
east side of the staircase not only serve to give a dowble 
of the pictures on the west side, but enable the spec- 
tator to view them under different aspects. 

The drawing-rooms are exceedingly rich and chaste. 
On a summer evening, when the beams of the sun are 
playing through the coloured glass, lighting up every 
object in the two apartments with gorgeous hues, sitting 
in the front room, and looking towards the trees and 
shrubbery of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, one might almost be 
cheated out of the belief of being in the heart of Lon- 
don, within a few paces of Holborn, and not very far 
from noisy Fleet Street and the Strand. Of course on 
a dark, wet, disagreeable day we cannot expect to see 
either this room, or the greater part of the house or 
museum, with that same advantage. Sir John Soane 
was very sensitive on this point, and was reluctant to 
admit a stranger to see his house when the day was 
under those murky influences which are said at certain 
seasons so peculiarly to characterise London, 

The ceiling of the front drawing-room is flat, in 
compartments, with architectural decorations. “ This 
room,” says Sir John Soane, in his description of the 
house, “* was formerly lighted from the south by three 
large windows, which lead into a loggia, commanding 
views of the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, This 
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loggia is now converted into a gallery, extending the 
whole length of the room, and is decorated with basso- 
relievos, representing the morning and evening of 
life, with busts and statues of illustrious persons, and 
various architectural decorations. On the north side 
are folding doors, communicating with the north draw- 
ing-room ; opposite is a large window, richly deco- 
rated with architectural ornaments in coloured glass, 
with a book-case beneath. There are likewise two 
smaller windows, with pedestal book-cases under them. 
In the piers between these windows, and on the south 
side of this room, are cases with folding-doors, en- 
riched externally and internally with a series of de- 
signs for a royal palace; for the western entrance 
into the metropolis; for the new law courts at West- 
minster; the new council offices in Downing Street ; 
a sepulchral chapel to the memory of his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York; a design for a mauso- 
leum, made in 1775; a design for a sepulchral church, 
intended to have been erected at Tyringham; and 
views of the Bank of England, showing the exterior 
and interior of that great national edifice, &c. &c.” 
The north drawing-room is hung in the same manner 
as the south room. The view from the one into the 
other is very fine. Among the pictures which decorate 
the walls of these rooms is one by Jones, of the open- 
ing of new London Bridge. Adjoining the drawing- 
rooms is the Tivoli Recess—a small room richly deco- 
rated, lighted by a window of painted glass, and con- 
taining, among other, objects a model of Chantrey’s 
Sleeping Child. 

We need not describe the apartments on the floors 
above the drawing-rooms, except to state that they are 
all fitted up in accordance with what Sir John Soane 
considered appropriate to their domestic character. The 
model-room will be found interesting to the general 
visiter as well as to the artist. The centre of the room 
is occupied by a “ Pedestal”—an erection which may 
be compared to two tables, one placed over the other, 
each supported by elegant and slender pillars. On the 
lower table is a large model of the ruins of Pompeii, as 
they appeared in 1820; above are models, in cork, of 
the temples at Pwstum, the little temple at Tivoli, the 
Pantheon, the Arch of Constantine, &c. &c. Around 
the room are numerous architectural designs of public 
and private buildings, which form, Sir John Soane 
says, “only a small part of the labours of a long and 
active life, enthusiastically devoted to the study of the 
theory and practice of architecture.” Before descending 
the staircase, the visiter may be reminded of the rather 
extensive view of London to be obtained from the gal- 
lery, or loggia, of the second floor: that is to say, if 
the day be favourable for the purpose. 

Once more landed in the lobby at the foot of the 
staircase, the visiter may pass into the breakfast-room, 
a large apartment at the back of the main building or 
house. It has four doors,—one through which we have 
supposed the visiter to have passed from the lobby, 
another communicating with the dining-room and 
library, and the other two at the other side of the room, 
leading into the museum and picture-room, &c. These 
doors are so contrived as to give, when open and shut, 
very different aspects to the room. In the centre of 
the room rises a spherical ceiling, springing from four 
segment arches, supported by the same number of 
pilasters, forming a canopy. In the dome is an octan- 
gular lantern, with eight scriptural subjects, surmounted 
with a bell-light. The north and south ends of the 
room are also lighted by skylights; and there is, be- 
sides, a window which looks into a court, called the 
Monument Court. That Sir John Soane bestowed con- 
siderable attention on this room is evident from the way 
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mirrors in the ceiliag, and the looking-glasses, com- 
bined with the variety of outline and general arrange- 
ment in the design and decoration of this limited space, 
present an almost infinite succession of those fanciful 
effects which constitute the poetry of architecture.” 
There are two portraits of Napoleon in the breakfast- 
room; one of them by Isabée, esteemed a good like- 
ness, the other taken in his twenty-ninth year, at the 
request of Madame Beauharnois, afterwards the Em- 
press Josephine. The artist, Francisco Goma, gives in a 
letter, written in 1797, the following account of the cir- 
cumstances under which he executed his commission :— 
“ Here is the portrait of the illustrious Bonaparte, which 
I hope will prove as agreeable to the lady as to you, my 
dear friend, who have procured me the honour of such 
a pleasing commission : all those who have seen it flatter 
me so much as to tell me that it is a very good likeness. 
You, gentlemen of Milan, will ascertain if this be true, 
and give your judgment. If the shortness of the time 
had not prevented me, I should have attempted some- 
thing more worthy of the subject, and of the persoi. for 
whom it is destined. As to the dress, I have done 
nothing more than shown the form of the bust; a fsock 
with a eollar lined with white, and an epaulette on the 
left shoulder, is the uniform he usually wears, anit is, 
as I have been told, his field-dress—perhaps at Milan 
you have seen him in a general's uniform. It was on 
the 14th [March, 1797] at noon that he arrived in this 
town [Verona], attended by an escort of more than 
200 horse. A report was spread that he was going to 
set out immediately for Bassano; I resolved, therefore, 
to write to him, entreating him to grant me the favour 
of a few moments’ conversation ; and I sent him the letter 
of Madame la Générale, informing him I should not stir 
from home until I received his orders. Soon after he sent 
one of his aides-de-camp, accompanied by a nobleman 
of this town, with an invitation from the General, who 
did me the honour to ask me to dine with him. The 
officer advised me to take my pencil, in order to sketch 
the General’s likeness as well as I could, because he 
could not give me more than half an hour before and 
after dinner. I answered, I could do it as well on can- 
vass as on paper, if he would allow me two short 
sittings, one before and the other after dinner. Having 
sent the canvass and my box of colours, I went with 
those gentlemen to General Bonaparte, who received 
me with great politeness and kindness, and told me he 
was very sorry that his immediate departure would not 
allow him to do justice to my abilities, nor to the person 
who asked for his picture: but as it was to comply with 
the commands of a lady for whom he had a very great 
esteem, he would force time, and make impossibility 
possible ; and asking me to make use of the few mo- 
ments that remained before dinner, I quickly began 
with my colours the portrait which you see. At a 
quarter past two I had laid in the head and figure ; 
and at three o'clock, the dinner being finished, I again 
began to paint with good spirits, because I saw that 
they were much pleased with what I had already done. 
As I had used a great deal of drying oil, I found that 
the colour of the head began to sink, so that I could 
paint over it without inconvenience. In little more than 
an hour I was able to fix the physiognomy, and give it 
that thoughtful expression which you know is so striking 
in his countenance. Finally, when the hour of depar- 
ture came, I was so bold as to ask permission to follow 
him to Vicenza, or to Bassano, in order to improve the 
head, and give it a finished appearance. His answer 
was, that nothing was more easy, as he should stop 
some time, at one or other of those places; and that I 
might go with him in his chaise, and consider myself 
in perfect security both in going and returning. We 
departed ; but on our arrival at San Bonifizio, between 





in which he speaks of it :—‘ The views from this room 
into the Monument Court and into the Museum, the 
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would have made my heart beat. with fear, had I not 
been in such good company. Two couriers, two offi-~ 
cers, and fifteen dragoons came to us; they had been 
sent by General Massena, who was at Bassano, with 
important dispatches for General Bonaparte. We 
alighted, and in a few minutes after, the general sent 
me word I might go to bed and sleep until broad day- 
light; but knowing I had a great deal to do before 
setting out, and that after breakfast he would give me 
the last sitting, I got up at sunrise, after having passed 
a sleepless night from the noise of the horses, which 
were continually coming and going. Having prepared 
everything as well as I could, 1 went into the room, and 
found many officers breakfasting, according to the cus- 
toms of the country: shortly after I did the same, and 
found the general very merry and affable. I was going 
to begin my work, when there arrived an officer and 
ten dragoons—once more the general began to write, 
and to despatch officers and couriers. Finally I did 
my best, and as much as circumstances would allow of. 
When I took leave, the general ordered a chaise to 
conduct me to Verona, with an escort of four men on 
horseback. In short this is an account of my campaign 
with the French, who, although they had no more than 
220 men, made every one tremble who looked at them.” 
The artist adds, “ As to the payment, you must tell the ; 
lady, his friend [Josephine] that I cannot nor will not 
heir of it; the honour she has done me being of much 
greater value to me than any other price.” 

We may complete our survey of what is strictly the 
house of Sir John Soane, by stepping from the break fast- 
room into the dining-room and library, before visiting 
the museum and picture-room. 

The dining-room and library, which, with the excep- 
tion of the hall and lobby, occupy the front ground-floor, 
are two rooms thrown into one; the north end being 
the dining-room, the south end the library. The sepa- 
ration between the two rooms is marked by a canopy, 
composed of semi-circular arches. “The ceiling of the 
dining-room is flat, in compartments, showing. the 
construction of the floor above; among the scriptural 
subjects on glass, with which the window in the north 
end of this room is enriched, are the Creation of the 
World and the Day of Judgment: these works are 
very angient, and in excellent preservation. From this 
window, the Monument Court, with its architectural 
Pastiecio, and assemblage of ancient and modern art, 
and particularly the frieze of Grecian sculpture, are 
seen to great advantage: the lovers of Grecian art will 
be gratified with comparing. the outline of this work 
with the two natural productions on the sides of the 
window, found in the hollow of an old ash pollard.” 

Over the fire-place, on the east side of the dining- 
room, is a portrait of Sir John Soane, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence,—almost the last picture painted by that cele- 
brated artist: facing it, on the west side, is a picture of 
Love and Beauty, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The ceiling of the library, like that of the dining- 
room, is in compartments. On the east side of the 
room, over the chimney-piece, upen the cornice of the 
book-cases, springs a large flat arch, forming a recess ; 
and, to connect the symmetry, there are two semi- 
circular arches, similar to those on the south side of the 
dining-room. The west side corresponds in its archi- 
tecture and decoration with the east side, and the 
architecture of the south side is in the same style, with 
semi-circular arches to complete the symmetry of the 
whole. The internal surfaces of the shutters of the 
two windows which light the library are faced with 
looking-glass ; and we may here remark, by the way, 
that glass, plain, coloured, and in a great variety of 
form, has been plentifully, but on the whole very judi- 
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nite variety of scenery.” Viewing the dining-room and 
library as one, we may consider the apartment as one 
of the finest in the house. 'The windows ate three in 
number—two to the front, looking into the street, and 
the third looking into the Monument Court; and of 
the entire, we may adopt Sir John’s opinion, that “ the 
book-cases, vases, busts, looking-glasses, mirrors, and 
above all, the inimitable works. of two of the most dis- 
tinguished painters (Reynolds and Lawrence) not only 
of this, but perhaps of any age—united with the assem- 
blage of ancient and modern art in the Monument 
Court, which make a rich back-ground to the whole,— 
are all admirably arranged, and produce many power- 
ful effects of architectural scenery.” 


The museum, or collection generally, is contained 
in a range of buildings erected at the back of the house, 
and is divided into a variety of apartments, each fitted 
up with some specific object in view. The visiter will 
probably, on his first visit, be a little puzzled in going 
from one room to another, until he begins to under- 
stand the intention of the arrangement. Thus there is 
the museum and sepulchral chamber, a view of which 
is given in the engraving on page 461; the Egyptian 
crypt and catacombs ; the monk’s cell, oratory, parlour, 
and tomb; the cloisters and Monument Court ; the pic- 
ture room ; and several passages and recesses. 

The chief object in the sepulchral chamber is the cele- 
brated Belzoni Sarcophagus. Only a small portion of 
this sarcophagus is seen in the engraving, the view 
having been taken from a gallery in the museum look- 
ing down towards it. But though the sarcophagus is 
not seen, the view will give the reader an idea of the 
grouping of the objects in the museum. 

Belzoni discovered the sarcophagus while he was pur- 
suing his researches in the tombs of the kings near 
Thebes. “The great tomb which Belzoni opened in 
this valley [Biban el Molouk—literally, the tombs of 
the kings] is one of the most interesting discoveries 
that have been made in Egypt. After proceeding a 
considerable distance, he came to a well thirty feet deep, 
and fourteen feet by twelve feet three inches wide, whicli 
he supposed to have been constructed for the purpose 
of receiving the rain-wafer, and keeping the rest of the 
chambers dry. * * * At first, there appeared to 
be no passage beyond the well, but on the side opposite 
to where Belzoni stood, on first approaching this shaft, 
he saw a hole in the wall, which some previous adven- 
turer, Greek or Roman, must have made; for the 
Egyptians had plastered the whole up, giving it an 
appearance just as if the well was the termination of 
the tomb. After passing through the little aperture, 
Belzoni came to a beautiful chamber, twenty-seven feet 
six inches, by twenty-five feet ten inches, in which were 
four pillars, each three feet square. ‘This room, which 
Belzoni calls the entrance hall, was painted like the 
rest of the chambers, and the approaches to it, already 
described. It would be impossible to give any clear 
description of this tomb without a plan. Besides nu- 
merous corridors and staircases, it contained six large 
rooms, and either five or seven small ones—we cannot 
tell which, for Belzoni’s words are not exact. In the 
last great chamber he found the cureass of a bull 
embalmed with asphaltum ; and also a number of those 
small wooden mummy-shaped figures, six or eight 
inches long, which are covered with hieroglyphics and 
pitch. But the greatest curiosity was found in one of 
the other chambers, which has an arched roof, cut we 
must suppose, like the rest of the chamber, out of the 
solid rock: this was a sarcophagus of white alabaster, 
nine feet five inches long, three feet seven inches wide, 
and two inches thick. It is translucent when a candle 
is put into it. Both the inside and outside are sculp- 





ciously, employed by Sir John Soane in the decoration 
of his house; in his own words, it “ produces an infi- 
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cover was found in digging for the entrance into the 
tomb on the outside, where it had been carried by some 
former rifler of the sepulchre; but unfortunately it was 
broken into several pieces*.” 

Belzoni himself speaks about this sareophagus with 
a very excusable feeling of triumph, and says that the 
day on which he discovered it was the proudest of his 
life. “I cannot,” he adds, “ give an adequate idea of 
this beautiful and invaluable piece of antiquity, and 
can only say that nothing has been brought into Europe 
from Egypt that can be compared with it.” The sar- 


* ¢ Egyptian Antiquities,’ Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
vol. ii, Ina note it is said, “ Though generally called an ala- 
baster sarcuphagus, this is not correct. It is not alabaster (sulphate 
of lime) but arragonite (a carbonate of lime), which is a harder 
stone, and effervesces with an acid: alabaster dos not.” The 
same work informs us that sarcophagi, being expensive, were 
prs bably only used as coffins for kings and wealthy people. 

“Sa ucophagus (raguoféyos) is a Greek word, literally signifying 
flesh eater? 


cophagus, however, was destined to be a source of much 
trouble both to Mr. Salt and Belzoni. Mr. Salt had 
employed Belzoni, and paid his expenses, and considered 
the discovered antiquities as his own property: but 
Belzoni differed from him in opinion, and laid claim to 
9 share of the sarcophagus in particular, refusing to 
give his consent to the sale of it unless for a large sum. 
The sarcophagus, with other Egyptian antiquities, 
was offered to the British Museum, and it remained 
there for a considerable time; but, after much tedious 
negotiation, the Trustees of the Museum refused to 
purchase it, considering the price too high. Sir John 
Soane must tell the rest of the story :— 

“ This sarcophagus, discovered by Belzoni, and co- 
veted by the Russian, French, and Bavarian govern- 
ments, was, at an enormous and incredible labour and 
difficulty, transported from the banks of the Nile to 
those of the Thames, and deposited with the other 
results of Belzoni’s unceasing researches, in the British 
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Museum ; there it remained a considerable time. The 
sum asked for this relic of Egyptian magnificence was 
2000/., which being considered greater than its value, 
the idea of purchasing it for the British Museum, after 
much negotiation, was abandoned. Being informed of 
this circumstance, and considering this unique monu- 
ment of inestimable value, I expressed my readiness to 
give the sum required. The offer was accepted: and in 
a few days, by taking down a large portion of an 
external wall, I had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing 
it safely deposited in the most secure part of my house: 
there it now is, and will be, so long as this invaluable 
treasure remains in England.” 

The sarcophagus is supported on four short pillars, 
which raise it nearly a foot above the level of the pave- 
ment. Underneath it are nineteen fragments of the 
cover. ‘The interior surface of the bottom of the sarco- 
phagus has a figure, probably of the person whose body 
was deposited in it; this extends nearly the whole 
length, the spaces around the figure, and between the 
body and arms, being covered with written characters. 
The sides of the sarcophagus are divided into compart- 
ments, and covered with characters and figures small 
and delicately formed; the figures seem to represent 
men in procession, in boats, &c., and are perhaps indi- 
cative of the principal events of the life of the deceased. 
“ ‘This marvellous effort of human industry and perse- 
verance,” says Sir John Soane, who set a high value on 
it, “* is supposed to be at least 3000 years old; it is of 
oue piece of alabaster, between nine and ten feet in 
length; is considered of pre-eminent interest, not only 
as a work of human skill and labour, but as illustrative 
of the customs, art, religion, and government of a very 
uncient and learned people. The surface of this monu- 
meut is covered externally and internally with hiero- 
glyphics, comprehending a written language that seems 
at this time unintelligible.” 

Adjoining the sepulchral chamber is an apartment 
termed the Egyptian crypt, the ceiling of which is com- 
posed of massive blocks of stone, supported by stone 
pillars. It contains various architectural objects, models 
in cork of Stonehenge, temples, sepulchres, &c. &c. 

Of the museum, a better idea will be obtained from 
the engraving, than from a mere verbal description. 
It presents a rich assemblage of works of art, tastefully 
and singularly grouped—busts, vases, antique orna- 
ments, architectural decorations, models, &e. Among 
the more remarkable objects in the museum are, a cast 
of the Apollo Belvidere, taken from the statue itself; 
another of a colossal bust of Minerva; statues of the 
Ephesian Diana, Esculapius, and a small one of Venus ; 
an antique solar dial, supported by Atlas; a cast of 
the Venus di Medici; busts of distinguished Romans; 
a cast of a colossal bust of Osiris; with candelabra, 
vases, basso-relievos, urns, &c. &c. These are all 
arranged in different parts of the museum, but will be 
easily recognised by the visiter. The chief matter of 
admiration is not the collection itself, though that is 
certainly rich, considering its extent, but the manner in 
which the various objects are combined. 

The presses and book-cases of a recess in the museum 
are filled with books of architectural designs by Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir W. Chambers, Robert 
Adam, and other architects. These, which would be a 
treasure for the study of the artist, are at present locked 
up, and are inaccessible to the general visiter: but the 
trustees are considering some plan by which Sir John 
Soane’s intentions may be best carried out, and the 
books rendered available, consistently with their preser- 
vation and safety. ¥ 

We now come to a department of the collection, or 
museum, of which different minds will form different 
opinions, accordingly as they may think the idea the 





vroduct of poetry or quackery. The fairest way of 
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judging it will be, to endeavour to enter into Sir John 
Soane’s meaning. He wished to produce, within a 
small space, the various contrasting effects of ecclesias- 
tical architecture. Unwilling, however, to suppose the 
place to have been for ever untenanted, he conjured up 
the vision of a monk, whose cell, oratory, monastery, 
and grave, are all here to be seen. Nay, the monk, in 
his day, was a man of refined taste as well as severe 
austerity ; and to accommodate him, when he was in- 
clined to leave his cell to enjoy a little of the comfort 
of life, there is his parlour, an elegant room, in which 
he might relax himself, without the danger of losing 
sight of his higher duties. The “ parloir of Padre 
Giovanni” is fitted up with stern simplicity. A “ dim 
religious light” fills the room; through its window of 
coloured glass is seen the ruins of a monastery, aud 
close at hand are his cell and oratory, and also his 
grave: for this ‘“‘ shadow of a shade” is now dead and 
buried. The following is Sir John Soane’s description 
of the monk’s cell and oratory, his parlour, monastery, 
and grave :— 

“In the cell is a niche for the holy water, and in the 
oratory a highly-finished crucifix in wood ; also a small 
library, sundry relics and missals, and a glass, remark- 
able for an inscription on it, taken out of a convent in 
Flanders during the French revolution. 

“ Returning from the oratory, you proceed to the 
parloir of Padre Giovanni. The scriptural subjects, 
represented on glass, are suited to the destination of the 
place, and increase its sombre character. The highly- 
finished representation on copper, over the chimney- 
piece, of a martyred saint, and the Dutch engraving, in 
1703, from a gold coin in the possession of the Grand 
Master of Malta, said to be an exaet draft of one of 
the thirty pieces of silver for which Judas betrayed our 
Saviour, the other works of intellectual and highly- 
gifted talent, combined with the statues m terra cotta, 
and the numerous models and works of art, taken 
chiefly from ecclesiastical monuments, which decorate 
the ceiling and walls of this room, impress the spectator 
with reverence for the monk. Looking to the north 
there is a view into the oratory, where the Crucifixion, 
already noticed, is seen to great advantage. From 
Padre Giovanni's room the ruins of a monastery arrest 
the attention. The interest created in the mind of the 
spectator on visiting the abode of the monk, will not be 
weakened by wandering among thie ruins of his once 
noble monastery. ‘This rich canopy and other decora- 
tions of this venerable spot, are objects which cannot 
fail to produce the most powerful sensations in the 
mind, of the piety of our forefathers, who raised such 
structures for the worship of the Almighty Disposer of 
events. 

“The tomb of the monk, composed from the remains 
of an old monument placed over the vault of the Bosan- 
quet family in Laytonstone churchyard, adds to the 
gloomy scenery of this haliowed place, wherein atten- 
tion has been given to every minute circumstance. The 
pavement, composed of the tops and bottoms of broken 
bottles and pebbles, found amongst the gravel dug out 
for the foundation of the monastery, and disposed in 
symmetry of design, furnishes an admirable lesson of 
simplicity and economy, and shows the unremitting 
assiduity of the pious monk. The stone structure at 
the head of the monk’s grave contains the remains of 
Fanny, the favourite companion, the delight, the solace 
of his leisure hours, whose portrait, painted by James 
Ward, R.A., may be seen in the breakfast-room. 

‘Alas! poor Fanny!’ ” 

It thus appears, that though the monk had only an 
imaginary lease of life, his dog was .a veritable beast ; 
and we have here, therefore, something like a combina- 
tion of the elements of poetry—the union of fact with 
fiction. 
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Leaving the ruins of the monastery, the attention is 
next directed to a small internal inclosure, termed the 
Monument Court. This, which lies at the back of the 
dining-room, and on the east of the breakfast-room, the 
visiter may have repeatedly noticed, from some of the 
several windows in the house which look into it. “ In 
the centre of this court is an architectural pasticcio of 
about thirty feet high. This pasticcio is composed of 
the pedestal upon which the cast of the Belvidere Apollo, 
now in the museum, was charged ; a marble capital of 
Hindi architecture ; a capital in stone, like those of the 
temple at Tivoli, and of the same dimensions; and 
another capital of Gothic invention. These are sur- 
rounded by architectural groups of varied forms, com- 
posed of fragments from different works, chiefly in cast 
iron, placed one upon the other; the whole terminated 
with a pine-apple. 

“The walls of this court are decorated with frag- 
ments of ancient and modern art; on the lower part, 
from the works of Inigo Jones, Robert Adam, and other 
distinguished artists. One of the figures, from the 
attic story of the old building of Furnival’s Inn, is here 
preserved, to show the state of art when that structure 
was erected. Upon the east and west parapets are 
seen the Winged Mercury, two small marble statues of 
modern Italian sculpture, several Torsi, and other 
pieces of ancient and modern sculpture. Most of the 
objects comprising this assemblage of ancient aud mo- 
dern art will be advantageously seen from the rooms 
on the ground floor, particularly the beautiful circular 
frieze of Grecian sculpture, purchased at Lord Bess- 
borough’s sale at Roehampton.” 

The picture-room is small: but by an ingenious con- 
trivance, is made to hold a large number of pictures. 
This is by folding-shutters, which are hung on each 
side with pictures, as is also the wall. Besides the 
saving of space effected by this contrivance, the visiter 
is enabled to view the pictures under different lights, 
by simply moving the shutters. The room is of course 
lighted from the top. The ceiling is most elaborately 
enriched with plaster ornaments in compartments, form- 
ing arched canopies. 

On the interior surface of the folding shutters on 
the north side, and on the wall, are Hogarth’s pictures 
of the Rake’s Progress. These belonged formerly 
to Alderman Beckford, the father of the author of 
‘Vathek.’ Hogarth’s Humours of an Election are also 
in this room, two on the same side, and two on the 
wall opposite to where the Rake’s Progress is placed. 
These two series of originals from the pencil of Ho- 
garth would, of themselves, form an ample iuduce- 
ment to visit the Picture-room. But the collection 
is otherwise very fine. On the east end are three de- 
signs for the decoration of a theatre; a picture of poul- 
try by Sir Francis Bourgeois; two drawings of ruins 
by Clerisseau ; and Milton dictating to his daughters, 
by Richard Westall, R.A. On the right and lett of 
this picture, is a View, by Canaletti, of the Rialto and 
the Piazza San Marco, in Venice, formerly in the col- 
lection of the Earl of Bute. Under these pictures are 
four drawings of ruins by Clerisseau, and a magnificent 
view in Venice by Canaletti. At the west end of the 
room is a portrait of Sir Francis Bourgeois, R.A.; a 
picture of a Persian lady worshipping the Rising Sun, 
by Mrs. Cosway ; a landscape by’ Zuccarelli; the land- 
ing of Richard II. at Ravensburg by William Hamilton, 
R.A.; the Aldobrandi Marriage; the Cheat Detected, 
by Edward Bird, R.A.; and over the interior of the 
shutters, on each side of the entrance of the room, are 
nine drawings of the ruins at Pestum, by Piranesi; 
five by Clerisseau ; and two by Zucchi. Among other 
pictures on the south side is a view of Greenwich Hos- 
pital and the River, taken on the Isle of Dogs, by 
A. W. Calcott, R.A. A landscape by the same artist 
is placed on the south side, over Hogarth’s pictures ; 
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and on the south side also is placed the original design, 
by Sir James Thornhill, of the ceiling in the Great 
Hall at Greenwich ; the interior of an ancient edifice 
by Clerisseau; Kirkstall Abbey, by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. ; and two perspective views of the interior of the 
new Masonic Hall, in the Freemason’s Tavern. 
Alluding to himself Sir John Soane says, that.on the 
south side, on the interior surface of the folding shutters 
in front, are four architectural designs—* under them, 
architectural visions of early fancy, and wild effusions 
of a mind glowing with an ardent and enthusiastic 
desire to attain professional distinction in the gay morn- 
ing of youth: Palmyra and Balbec suggested the idea 
of the arrangement in this assemblage, which is en- 
tiched with the funeral procession of the immortal 
Nelson. Ina line with this composition of fancy and 
imagination, is a series of designs of various buildings, 
erected in different parts of Great Britain, and in the 
cities of London and Westminster; also views of the 
exterior and interior of the Bank of England. 
** On the exterior surface of the second shutters are 
twelve views of the interior of the stock offices, and the 
exterior of that great national edifice, the Bank of 
England, which have been noticed in the ‘ Pursuits of 
Literature,’ and in other works, with all the severity of 
criticism.” 
Sir John Soane, who was always sensitively alive to 
criticism, quotes the passage in the ‘ Pursuits of Literu- 
ture’ to which he alludes :— 

“‘ The arch Palladian, and the Parian stone, 

The pride of Chambers and of Soane.” 

“Two celebrated architects. The professional know- 
ledge of Sir W. Chambers, Knight (of most heroic 
memory), was profound and substantial. Mr. Soane 
{he had not then been knighted] has more airiness of 
design, and is certainly a man of information and in- 
genuity; but he indulges himself a little too much in 
extravaganzas and whims—see the Bank.” 

On the interior surface of the second folding shut- 
ters on the south side of the picture-room, are several 
drawings of churches, a design for a western entrance 
into the metropolis at Hyde Park Corner, a design for 
a royal palace made in Rome, and a design for the 
entrance into Downing Street, Whitehall ; with copies 
of the designs for a triumphal bridge, which obtained 
for the author the gold medal of the Royal Academy, 
procured him the notice of George ILI., and was the 
cause of his being sent to Rome to pursue his studies. 

The opening of these shutters presents a view of the 
upper part of the Monk’s room, and the recess in it. 
In the back of the recess is a large window glazed with 
Scriptural subjects. On the sides of the window and 
of the recess are a number of drawings, chiefly archi- 
tectural. 

In the preceding brief description of the house and 
museum of Sir John Soane, several apartments, cham- 
bers, &c., have not been noticed. Neither have we 
noticed with particularity all the objects of art in the 
collection, Thus, in the north drawing-room are the 
cabinets, containing gems, intaglios, and cameos ; there 
are statues and busts on the staircase—piciures and 
vases in the breakfast and dining-rooms, &c. &¢.—all 
of which are so placed as to produce very pleasing 
effects, of which a minute description would convey 
nothing. De Lamartine, in his travels, often expresses 
a regret that poetry has to labour by many words to 
convey a description, which painting places before the 
eye atonce. This regret may be applied to the pre- 
sent description of Sir John Soane’s house. To have 
described the whole minutely, would be tedious to the 
reader who might not be able to visit them: while the 
visiter will be enabled, from the description given, to 
have a general idea of what fie is going to see, and thus 
turn his visit to some practical account. 





And what, it may be asked, is the practical use of 
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Sir John Soane’s house and museum? It does not | aid of cireumstances to bring them forward. But we 


come within our province, at present, to criticise. All 
we aim at is, to let the public know that a man who, 
by industry, perseverance, and talent, made himself 
conspicuous, and acquired a large fortune, has left a 
valuable collection for their use, under certain restric- 
tions; and also to give them a general idea of the 
ature of the collection. Let, therefore, as many as 
can, avail themselves of their privilege. The house is 
a study for all, for our domestic architecture is far 
from being what it might be, under the control of cor- 
rect taste. The painter, the house decorator, and all 
who have a little money to spend on the ornamenting 
of their dwellings, may go to see it, and return with 
improved ideas of how a house might be rendered at 
once comfortable and elegant. They cannot expect to 
vie with a house, the decorating of which was the de- 
light, the amusement, the hobby, of an architect, and a 
man of considerable fortune. Nor would its fastidious 
elegance be at all requisite for people in the middle 
ranks of life, who love to enjoy comfort in the midst of 
their families. But there is a medium between taste- 
less mediocrity and extreme refinement. 

As to the museum, certainly an apology appears re- 
quisite for some of its details—for the monastery and 
monk’s abode savour not a little of that trifling spirit 
which creates mimic waterfalls and builds interesting 
ruins. Yet one almost fancies that the venerable archi- 
tect, so sensitive about his character and fame, frowns, 
from the monk’s parlour, on any attempt to apologize 
fur any creation of his, costing him, as it did, thought, 
time, and money. Let the reader examine them before 
he condemns. If the idea be sanctioned at all, it must 
be admitted that, in the present instance, the details 
are very well executed. Sir John Soane appears to 


have acted on the maxim—let there be variety, and let 


each variety be unique of its kind. And great variety 
there certainly is. Sepulchral chamber, Egyptian crypt, 
catacombs, monastery, and monk’s abode, are all com- 
bined in a small space, and each presents something 
striking in its arrangement. 

The first of what may be termed the ‘ official” de- 
scriptions of Sir John Soane’s house was written by 
Mr. Britten, assisted by Mr. Leeds, in a 4to. work, in- 
tended to illustrate the union of architecture, sculpture, 
and paiuting, as exemplified in it. Sir John himself 
wrote a 4to. description, which he dedicated to the Duke 
of Sussex. This was about five or six years ago. 
Having, since that time, altered and extended his col- 
lection, he printed a larger edition, both in English and 
in French, in which his own account is interspersed by 
comments from the pen of a lady. Neither of the 
editions of Sir John’s description were, in the language 
of the bookselling trade, “ published.” Of the latter 
edition, which was printed in 1835, only 150 copies 
were struck off, of which several were presented to 
public institutions.. It contains a number of various 
views and plans of the house and museum, with copies 
of several of his own designs, such as that of the tri- 


umphal bridge, which procured him the gold medal of 


the Royal Academy, as already mentioned in a pre- 
ceding portion of this Supplement. A copy of this 
description lies in the house, and may be consulted by 
the visiter. 

Sir John Soane, in different parts of his description, 
speaks of his house and collection as evidences of what 
may be accomplished by industry and perseverance. 
Ile speaks, also, with satisfaction of what, thereby, he 
was enabled to do for the encouragement of art. Let 
him have the full merit which he claims. He was the 
“architect” of his own fortune: for though, by his 
marriage, he eventually inherited a considerable property, 
still he was one of those men who “ make themselves.” 
“ ‘The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong,” and the best abilities require frequently the 





may rest assured that industry and perseverance are 
prime ingredients in success. People frequently com- 
plain of want of success, when the truth is, they aim 
too high—seek a flight beyond their abilities to sustain, 
Even Sir John Soane aimed too high—endeavoured ty 
set himself up as an architect of the highest order, and 
became querulous when his claims were disputed. The 
best maxim for the artist is—Aim as high as you can, 
but if you fall short, still be satisfied with your measure 
of success, and endeavour to enjoy it. 

To a certain extent, the house and museum belong 
to the public—they were left for their use by an enthu- 
siast in his profession. This monument was erected of 
and for himself by the son of a humble bricklayer—let 
men judge of his architectural character as they please 
—it was an energetic, industrious, and singular mind 
which created it. 

The act obtained by Sir John Soane for “ settling 
and preserving” his ** Museum, Library, and Works 
of Art,” was passed on the 20th of April, 1833. It 
sets forth that “ Sir John Soane of Chelsea, in the 
county of Middlesex, knight, hath for many years past 
been at great labour and expense in collecting and 
establishing a museum, comprising, among other valu- 
able effects, the Belzoni Sarcophagus, a library of books 
and manuscripts, prints, drawings, models, and various 
works of art, all of which are deposited and arranged 
in a house and offices in the occupation of the said Sir 
John Soane,” &c. ‘The act then vests the collection in 
the hauds of trustees. Sir John also left 30,000/., 3 per 
cent. Consols—the interest of which, along with the 
rent of an adjoining house, is to be applied to the main- 
tenance of the house and museum. 

The act declares, that ‘** free access shall be given at 
least on two days in every week throughout the months 
of April, May, and June, and at such other times in 
the same or in any other months as the said trustees 
shall direct, to amateurs and students in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, and to such other persons as 
shall apply for and obtain admission thereto, at such 
hours and in such manuer, and under such regulatious 
for consulting, inspecting, and benefiting by the said 
collection, as the said Sir John Soane shall have esta- 
blished previous to his decease, or as the said trustees 
shall establish relating thereto.” 

It will be seen by the above extract, that the act very 
properly leaves a discretionary power as to the admit- 
tance of visiters. But it will be a matter of regret if 
circumstances should render it necessary to exercise the 
restricting power to any great extent. A mere walk 
over the house and museum will be of very little use to 
the visiter. If he wishes to enjoy the pictures, he must 
have time to look at them; if he wishes to study and 
criticise the arrangements of the domestic portion of 
the house, it must be done at leisure; if he even wishes 
to amuse himself by considering the curious effects 
produced by the various imitations of different styles of 
architecture, the sepulchral chamber, the crypt, the 
monastery, or the monk's parlour, he cannot accomplish 
it by a glance. And to what extent, too, will it be con- 
sidered proper to open the library’ to the artist and 
architectural student? ‘These considerations affect the 
utility of the collection ; and if only a limited few are 
permitted to have a practical use of the house and 
museum, Sir John Soane’s intentions will be rendered 
inoperative. ‘The trustees are anxious to fulfil their 
trust, and to open the collection as far as possible to 
the public; the difficulty seems to be, how to make 
proper arrangements, consistently with the preservation 
and security of the property. 
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